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of life not infrequently succumb." But that was
the idea of a man brought up in Court surround-
ings. Hardie used no armour - he needed none.
He considered the House of Commons (his
daughter has told us) "a very dangerous place,
especially for Labour M.P.s, who were apt to
be so dazzled and impressed as to lose their
heads and lose sight of the work they had been
sent there to do." But there was never any risk
of that happening to him. He shrank from the
mode of life in vogue amongst the rich. He
genuinely preferred for his evening meal a pot
of tea, brewed by himself, with bread and butter
or Scotch scones, to a dinner of daintily cooked
meats. He made his own bed ; he cleaned his
own boots - and he liked doing it. He had an
aristocratic disdain for any way of living which
did not seem to him to be natural. There was
no deliberation in his attitude ; it was instinctive.
He shrank from any act or form of words which
struck him as affected or artificial. This did
alienate many, but it would be hard to believe
that anyone who knew him apart from public
affairs can have resisted his geniality, his kindli-
ness, his enjoyment of the gentler sides of life.
That children and animals at once made
friends with him proclaimed his true character.
They loved his directness, the simplicity with
which he met them on their own plane. A good
part of the joy he had in going home to Cumnock
lay in the welcome that awaited him from his
collie. Children delighted in his stories, and